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ORIGINAL TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


REDEMPTION THROUGH RUIN. 


“ He that sits 
On high in his calm glory, will 
Forgive the love his children bear 
Each other; for its close is dim 
With tears that bring the wreng soul back to him.”"— Hemans. 


Ir had been a little damp and cloudy in the early morn- 
ing, but as I turned my horse aside from the main road, and 
entered the rich valley in which the village of Wilton is 
situated, the light mists rolled away together, and all the 
glory of the spring descended from the skies. The change 
was almost like magic, and the senses were confused and 
dazzled by the virgin splendors that gleamed around and 
from above. On each side of the lane that I had struck 
into, there were groves of various young trees and vines, 
whose different hues of green, having been moistened by 
the mists, now glowed and glittered in all the luxuriance 
of the most vivid life; and the exquisite soft blue of the 
sky, seen in glimpses through the delicate thin foliage, ap- 
peared so near that it almost seemed to lie upon the tree- 
tops, and bring down the heavens to exalt the earth. The 


rich beseage, animated by tints which did not look of 


worldly origin, seemed blended and interfused with the 
radiance of the celestial canopy; as if the sacred river 
of ethereal blue essence which flows with noiseless cur- 
rent so far on high, had been turned down over the 
earth to refresh its barrenness once more with teeming 
life. The effect to the eye was as if a colorless, translucent 
drapery was flung from the central arch, over the whole 
expanse of the vault above and the plain around, through 
which every thing was seen as if glazed and glorified. 


fm . » a8 
This, and the frequent songs of birds, and the animated | 


lowing of the cattle, gave me the impression of entering a 


happy valley, where the pulse of existence, both animate | 


and inanimate, was beating with a deeper throb of power 
and hope, and where mortality was charged with some- 
thing of divine energy and joy. The spring is indeed a sea- 
son of enchantment: as we behold the rallying gush of na- 
ture’s deathless force, and mingle our feelings with the 
flush of her triumph, the circle of long years seems to be 
rolled back for us, and the spirit of youth once more rushes 
through our veins. The conscious might and crowd of 
pressing passions, which set us once to @are every thing, 
and made us feel as we were masters of the earth, is re- 
newed within us; that sky which once was given to our 
hope, bends over us again, and the scene of fairy affluence 
which sprang beneath every step, is again under our feet. 
As that momentary fascination passes away from our cool- 
ing blood, how mournful is the reflection, that, whatever 
time and the world may give us, they bring nothing that 
is comparable to what they take away. 

As leame near the village of Wilton, one of the pret- 
tiest [ have ever seen in this country, | was struck with the 
appearance of a very neat plain residence, surrounded by 
trees and connected with extensive grounds, on the remote 
edge of which was a number of small cottages. I stopped 
a little boy who was flying a kite, and asked who was the 
occupant of that house. 

" That is where Mr. Granville lives,” 

" And these cottages belong to his estate, I suppose ?” 

"Yes, sir, and all those, and those too,” pointing to 
ranges of small houses in two or three different directions. 

"Ah, ah!—Mr. Granville must have a very comfortable 
rent-roll,” said I. , 

"He lets people live there without paying rent,” said 
the boy; “ he does it out of charity.” 

“Indeed! he is a good man is Mr. Granville, and of a 
temper that is something rare in these days.” 

[rode on till I came in front of the village church, an 
old-fashioned and rude but venerable and interesting pile, 
Whose low projecting roof spoke of antique solidity, and 
Whose brown spotted walls were unconscious of any paint- 
brush but those of time and the winter tempest. There is 
always something characteristic and curious in these rural 


said he. 


| seemed to have been engaged in writing when interrupted 


churches, and as the gate and door were open, I dismount- 
ed and went in. The interior had been undergoing exten- 
sive repairs, which I was glad to see were done with so 
much taste as not to interfere with the antique and simple 
character of the structure. The sexton, an old Englishman, 
was engaged in dusting the pulpit-cushions; and seeing me 
take off my hat as I entered, he made an approbatory bow | 
to me, as much as to say, “I see, sir, that you know how 
to behave yourself in a church ;” and came forward to do 
the honors of the place. I paid him some compliments 
upon the beauty of his church, and elegance of the repairs. 

"Yes, sir,” said he, “I think they are very neat and 
proper. They are done at the expense of Mr. Granville, sir. 
He gave the new organ, sir: forty stops, sir; Briggs, 
Briggs and Company, ‘Igh ’Olborn, London. And he has 
just presented a new Oxford Bible. Will you look at the 
Bible, sir? or perhaps you would like to touch the organ, 
;” and he began to jumble the bunch of keys which he 
held. 

“ Much obliged to you; I dare say it is all very fine, but 
I have not time to stay. But allow me to ask you the first 
name of this Mr. Granville ?” for it was a name | had once 
been acquainted with. 

" Augustus Granville, Esquire,” replied the sexton; “ but 
I am thinking, sir, if it was in the old country, he would 
be the Honorable Augustus Granville. Perhaps you are 
from the old country yourself, sir ¢” 

" No,” said I, “no;” and giving him a fee, I retreated 
towards my house. 

Augustus Granville ! 
ears, yet how strangely it sounded in connection with such 


| ground, and around each of them were great quantities of 
roses, geraniums, and the simpler sorts of flowers, in pots 
and boxes. 


I approached the window, and commended their beauty, 
"where I find little 
society of my fellows, | wake myself friends of these mute 


"In this solitude of mine,” said he, 
and engaging creatures. To your eye they look like a con- 
fused crowd; but to me each plant is individual ; I have 
watched them all from their first shoots, for 1 am my own 


gardener; I know the history and little adventures of their 
lives; each has a separate character and interest; each is 
a friend with a different aspect and disposition. I find a 
wholesome morality, as well as pleasure, in contemplating 
them. Their silent, humble charms and calm deeay, teach 
me that a life that is innocent and bountiful may look on 
death without dismay.” 

I did not conceal the curiosity which I felt to know 
sir something of his life. After some further conversation, he 
consented fo give mea narrative of his experience since 
we had been separated ; and began as follows. 


The happiest and most vivid feeling that I remember 
ever to have had, was that which kindled in my bosom as 

' I turned my back finally on the college, where | had pass- 
ed three comfortless years, and felt that I was at last a 
man. The only person with whom I felt any regret at part- 


ing, Was yourself, who was then going in a different diree- 
tion; but that regret gave foree to the resolution that when 
we met again there shouid be something of pride in the 
A number of the class were 


how familiar was that name to my grasp that I would give you. 


going the same way with myself, but I turned aside from 


a character as had just now been presented to my mind! | them, and threw myself into a separate vehicle; for I had 
Augustus Granville was my most utimate friend at col- |) many thoughts and passions to commune with, which 
lege ; the most able and ambitious man of his time; full |) these eould not sympathise in, and I wished not to be 


of pride and haughty passion; and if there were any heart 
in the world to which religion was an impossibility, | 
At the end of our col- 


fretted by their corpore al presence, You know I was look- 
led upon as rather an eccentric, savage person, not without 
should have said it was this man’s. | talent: my 
lege term we parted ; I, to travel for some years in Europe; || class, and my fe« lings and facuities had both been develop- 
he, to devote himself to the bar and polities: and I augured ; 
confidently of his future power and distinction. The inter- 
ests of the world soon break up the tes of youthful friend- 
ship; on my return [ did not meet with Granville, nor 
hear of him: I made but little inquiry after him, and con- 
Could 
this be the same person? | asked some questions at the 


I was, as to age, somewhat in advance of 


ed unusually early, so that during the last year of my resi- 
dence there, I felt like a bird that had been full-fledged in 
a caged nest, and was beating its wings iunpatiently against 
the barriers that confined it. Now a temper long restrained 
and purposeless, rushed forth freely, and with power into 
cluded that he was gone to the west, or was dead. | the future, as the gier-eagle soars aloft from his mountain 
nest, and finds all the new scenes he gazes on rapturously 
familiar to his instincts. The 
lay before me, and [ panted to be mingled with its con- 


inn where | stopped, which satistied me that it was. My earnest arena of the world 
curiosity was raised: I sent my card to his house, with a 
message that | would follow it in a few minutes. [ walked 
through the village to take a hasty view of it, and then set 


out to pay him a visit; much wondering as I went, by what 


tests. My spirit was hungry for the toils, and interests, 
and glories of lite. I longed to slake the fervors of my 
soul in that sea of agitations. I possessed by nature an 
process of transformation his nature had become so much | ardent faney and quick sensibilities; a disposition prone to 
changed, and the current turned so strangely aside. When 
I announced my name at the door, the servant—I found 


that his establishment consisted of but one other, a female 


be captivated by the wild, the grand, the extraordinary. 
My imagination had been familiarized with the highest 
and strongest flights of poetry,and had revelled in those 
~admitted me, and said his master was expecting me. 
Every thing around the house and within it was very 
plain and unexpensive, but neat and agreeable. When I 
saw the tall and noble figure of Granville coming towards 
me, though more than twenty years had passed over him 
since we had met, I had no difliculty in recognizing my old 


past scenes of war and diplomacy in Eure pe whose histo- 
ry rises to the interest of a splendid drama, and whose 
actors tower into demigods. Life, therefore, seemed to me 
At the same time, a close and 


mathematics 


a magnificent romance. 


therough exercise in our favorite science, 


you remember——had given me a keen, precise, logical cast 
of intellect, and developed a taste for the stern, practical 
business of professional research. Hitherto, 
without an object, had preyed upon themselves; I coveted 
That was 


and valued friend. 
"T'm truly delighted to see you,” said he, pressing my 
how well you are looking! You 


my energies, 
hand within both of his; 
are very good in coming to see me in my hermitage. Walk 
into the library ; we must talk over old times ;” and he put 
his arm round my neck and led me along. 


labor, difliculties, a field for vehement exertion. 
now expanded before me. It was a fine clear day, I re- 
member, when I drove rapidly to the city; and I was, all 


The library was the only fine room in the house, and it) the way, under intense, but curbed and rath nal excitement, 


was characteristic of the man. Granville had always been || My being was occupied by a devourimg ambition. Anxious 


always to unsphere from my nature all the powers that 
were in it, and to feel the full tide of passion in my soul, I 
never suffered systems of religion, or morality, or duty, to 
trench on this broad flow of fervent emotion. I had just so 


regarded among us as possessed of very superior intellect, 
and fond of grave research. A glance at the character of 
the books that were ranged on his shelves assured me that 
his taste and habits in that respect had been unchanged. 


A number of written papers were lying on his table, and he || much principle as was consistent with a determination to 


be great at all hazards, to be famous by any reputable 


by my arrival. The windows of the room extended to the |} means. 
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You know that I was looking to the bar, and through || 


the bar to polities. The mere reputation of legal emincnce 
| held in perfect contempt; but I valued the discipline of 
the bar as the best education of the mind and temper for 
every other exercise; believing that a lawyer can swim in 
any water. And I thought that a man who should attain a 
first-rate distinction as a barrister, and should step from ), 
that position to some elevated platform of the political 
structure, would have great advantages over regular politi- 
cians, and would escape the wretched drudgery that at- | 
tends the lower walks of public life. I therefore set myself 
mainly to a preparation for the bar; having my eye, never- 
theless, keenly fixed on the remoter purposes which I con- 
templated, afd my attention given to the accomplishments 
that tended to fit me for it. Among these the foremost was 
oratory; which I then held, and still firmly hold, to be, in 
its highest and most effective kinds, wholly an acquired 
art, within the reach of any one who will take pains to at- 
tain it. I dedicated much time, also, to the philosophy of , 
history, studying the operations of great principles, and 
the workings of men’s nature, when they act and are acted 
on in masses: and the science of polities are set forth in | 
the writings of Thucydides, Tacitus and Bacon, and illus- 
trated still more instructively by the practice of the great 
men who occupy the annals of every nation. I thought 
that one who should bring the results of a learned philoso- 
phy to bear on the practical questions that are presented 
in this country, would have a signal superiority over unin- | 
structed though able men. Thus I oceupied myself, living 
much alone, and finding my ardor increase as I neared the 
field where it was to spend itself. 

One fine spring morning, after I had been admitted to 
the bar, [ was walking along in luxurious enjoyment of 
the delicious influences of the air and sky, which were 
balm to the body and rapture to the mind. My attention 
was attracted by some pots of flowers standing in front of 
a public building, and entering the room I found a long 
range of elegant flowers that were presently to be sold. I 
have always taken great delight in flowers, and having no- 
thing to do that morning, and being thrown by the season 
into a holiday humor, I passed round the line examining | 
My eye was soon 


the beauty of the various blossoms. 
caught by the appearance of a young lady of singularly 

striking and lovely countenance, whose gaze | observed | 
was fixed on me, and followed me from time to time as I 
walked on, I never saw features of finer delicacy, or more 
brilliant expression ; there was indeed something morbid 
in the dark and glowing fire of her large and lustrous eyes. 
She was rather below the middle height, but the loftiness 
of her lineaments, and the emphatic flush of her glance, 
which seemed born for command, made her presence won- 
derfully impressive. The animated attitude, the proud | 
erectness of her neck, the short and thin curling lip, the 

fineness of all her features, showed her a being compact of 
while none could look on that eloquent, 


lively passions : 
majestic brow and searching eye, without beholding the 
throne of an intellect impatient of common-place. There | 
was also an aspect of good sense, lady-like ease, and digni- 
fied and courteous confidence, that indicated a frank, affa- | 
ble, unreserved temper. There were but three or four 
other persons in the room, and they were at the other end ; 

I presently found myself standing beside this lady, with a 
flower of remarkable appearance between us, at which we 
were both gazing. Our eyes met once or twice, and there 
was something in her high-bred refined manner that so 
much encouraged me, that | made a remark to her about 
the exceeding elegance and interest of the bud we were | 
examining. 

" Yes,” said she, twisting off a leaf impatiently ; 
man may occupy herself with such things, for she has no- 
thing better todo; but a man has such splendid objects 
open to his desires, that he ought not to be interested in 


. 


"a wo- 


such toys.” 

This was spoken in a soft but ardent tone, which seemed 
designed to shame the sentiment T had expressed. Surpris- 
ed by her reply, I looked at her face; it was kindled with 
mingled kindness and disdain, and an expression of fine 


ambitiousness. Not prepared for that originality and no- 
I afterwards found in her, 


bleness of character which 
1 misunderstood her meaning, and replied by a_ personal 
compliment. 

* Ay, but when the admiration of a beautiful woman,” 
said I, bending towards her, “is joined with the love of a 


flower, it gives more of dignity to the feeling.” 
The expression of her face changed at once to disappoint- 
ment, and something of pain, 


“That is not what T meant,” said she; “Tam always \ 


getting myself into trouble.” | 


I saw my error; it was impossible to mistake her feel- 
ing: I hastened to correct my fault. 

" Nay, it shall never be said that a confidence reposed in 
me has been abused. I beg your pardon for my imperti- 


‘nence: I will not offend again. I feel how highly you 
honor me by permitting this conversation. I appreciate the || 


justness and force of your remark. No man feels more 
keenly than myself the degrading paltriness of our com- 
mon pleasures and pursuits.” 

Oh, I know it,” said she passionately, her eye lighting 
up with pride and gratification ; “I know it, by your coun- 
tenance, your brow, your glance.” 


I looked more carefully at the face of this singular and | 


interesting person, and I thought I perceived a likeness to 
an eminent counsellor whom I was acquainted with, a 
man of high station and great wealth. 

“The labors of Augustus Granville,” said I, “ will be 
pursued with yet keener ardor, since he knows that a dar- 


ing aim is not disapproved of by some. I believe I am not | 


mistaken in supposing that I speak to Miss Somers.” 

She gave a slight courtesy of assent. She of course 
knew all about my family, as I did of hers, though we had 
never met before. From that moment, without farther 
introduction, we were as well acquainted, and as full of 


| mutual confidence, as if we had been life-long friends. 


F 
| 
} 


' 


There are some persons who, as Bacon says of Ferdinand || 


and Henry, “ understand one another at half a glance.” 


“Tam delighted by your encouragement,” said |; “ for 
¢d Se j 


I am made up of boundless ambition. [ am infinitely weari- 
ed and disgusted by the stupidity of our common life. My 
soul can live only on the sounds of fame, and the sights of 
triumph. I must win them or die. But I had not thought 
that any other felt as I do.” 

"Oh! that is noble,” said she. “Goon, go on. Yes, 
every body will admire such sentiments.” 

We continued to converse in this way in imperfect and 
fragmentary utterances of feeling as two persons who have 
within them an entire sympathy of feelings, yet know not 
how to arrive at the communication of it. 1 at length pro- 
posed a walk, which she cordially accepted. As I turned 
from the room she walked beside me, almost skipping with 
joy, her face beaming with smiles, her whole manner so 
friendly, so affectionate, so charmingly frank. Never was 
there a woman so enchanting as she was. She did not seem 
to despise, but to be wholly incapable of appreciating the 
value commonly attached to etiquette and the conventional 
restraint and reserve of society. She was the woman form- 
ed to kindle my spirit into rapture ; whom I was formed to 
comprehend, to admire, to worship. We walked, or rather 
so excited were we that we almost ran, along the unfre- 
quented street towards the open parts of the city. It was 
one of those glorious dazzling days of spring, when the 
immortality of a more vivid World seems to descend upon 
our nature, and fill us with the power of the pride of hope. 
The early buds of the trees were sparkling in the sunshine, 
and every thing was bright and joyous. It was quite such a 
day as this.” 

He paused, and for a few moments we were both silent. 
He then resumed. 

In the freedom of that lonely walk, and conscious that 
my companion would participate in my feelings, I displayed 


a full picture of my mind and character, my past labors, | 


my designs, the ambitions which I cherished. With all the 
frankness of her ardent nature, whose confidence I could 
not misunderstand, she expressed her constant, enthusiastic 


| admiration of the principles which I professed. I was even 


more surprised and charmed by the spirit she exhibited. 
She was a person of subtle and piercing intellect, exquisite 
genius, splendid passions, yet full of sensibility so soft, so 
fine, so exquisitely delicate, that one was lost in respectful 
homage of a nature so ethereal, so transcendent. Her more 
brilliant nature seemed to shed new light and fire on the 
feelings and views that had grown ardent in their loreli- 


“Well; and his Gorgonian frown.” 
“ Ay; and he favored me as he past with a scowl of un- 
wonted and ferocious darkness. The reason I discovered 


| when I waited on Miss Somers the next day. He had long 


been an admirer of hers, and he was enraged at my inter- 
vention. Of course, we at once became rivals. Iam inclined 
to think that there is a species of polarity in human souls: 
some men’s natures are inherently and thoroughly so an- 
tagonistic to one another, that they repel each other in- 
stinctively, and are perpetually in a state of mutual resent- 
ment. Personally I had not the slightest dislike to that 
man, but from our first acquaintance our minds and souls 
hated one another intensely. I believe I could at any time 
have killed him out of pure natural antipathy. At college, 
you know, we were rivals in every thing; and that rivalry, 
at least on my part, grew less out of any value I attached to 
college distinctions or any wish for the superiority on a class. 
roll, than from the fervent dislike I entertained for tha 
man, growing out of the entire difference of our characters. 
He had great energy, a power of application which did a 
vast deal, and was probably capable of accomplishing any 
thing; but not a particle of genius. In his religion, his 
polities, his #istes, his habits, his manners, in every thing 
he was opposite to me. His voice was hateful to me; in 
the very curl of his short wiry hair there was a malignity 
that made me enraged. We had been competitors at col- 
lege, we were foes at the bar, and now we were rivals in 
the deeper contest of the affections. To shorten a Jong his- 
tory, I had the decided preference, nay, the exclusive re- 
gard of the young lady; the father consented to neither, 
and it was understood that he would give his daughter tw 
no one who was not established in life, and secure of being 
eminent and rich. He had more confidence in Morrison 
than in myself, for he thought him a safer and more regu- 
lar man; but I was given clearly to know that if I rose to 


| a distinguished place at the bar, and in the respect of the 


ness within my bosom. Pride had hitherto inspired my am- | 


bition, now the far stronger emotion of love rolled its fer- 


vors to the same focus. We spoke not of affection ; our 


souls, poured forth in tumultuous splendor over the scenes of 


life, were mingled in an indestructible sympathy, which lan- 
guage could not express. Indeed the energy and springing 
foree with which that union of our spirits was flashed forth 


| were painful ; so indefinite had been our mutual suscepti- 


bility to excitement, that when I parted from her my mind 
felt fatigue. It was not till the resources of my nature had 
rallied, after this exhaustion, that I could taste all the hap- 


| piness that belonged to such a friendship. 
| While I was walking with this fascinating girl I remem- 
| 


ber that we were passed by a person of my acquaintance, 
whom [I had known at college—Morrison. Perhaps you 
recollect him. 


world, his assent would not be wanting to my union with 
his daughter. : 

Thus did the contest begin, and thus was my life divided 
between the man I hated and the woman that I loved. 
Miss Somers knew how the whole matter stood, and her 
whole thoughts were wrapped up in my success. The in- 
terest, the encouragement, the love she expressed in her 
soft and most feeling voice, stung me daily into intense and 
burning exertion. What a rapid, intoxicated life was that! 
The morning was given to the stern and hard conflicts oi 
the forum, and the afternoon to her society in a long and 
lonely walk. As we gazed together daily ‘on the setting 


_ sun, as he descended either through a glowing transpa- 


j 


| 


rence of air, or gilded the heaped-up clouds with brighter 
glory, the scene of imagination and feeling within our 
being was not less gorgeous than that which was without. 
We breathed a far more exalted atmosphere of thought; 
we dwelt ever in a passionate elevation of feeling. In that 
strength of soul, that mighty consciousness of power, that 
certainty of exalted, essential happiness, we triumphed 
over the tame @estiny of mortality ; and developed around 
us the force and splendor of a divine existence. In the ar- 
dor of our spirits, reality seemed to have flashed into the 
glory of a dream. The golden world of hope and fancy was 
substantial beneath our feet. The vigor of that imperial 
temper which was within both of us seemed capable to 
beat every thing under its will, and make our minds the 
masters of the earth. Nothing was impossible to spirits 
filled with so deathless an energy. We talked of the wild 
prospects of power, and greatness, and triumph that rose 
around and before us. We held nothing our superior. In 
literature and opinion our confidence mounted to a con- 
tempt of every thing, and the grandest authors of the past 
seemed inferior to the power and compass of our genius 
Oh! how rapturous were those days! Life had passed in! 

ecstasy. Existence, like the cloudless west, glowed into a 
warm flush of lustre, in the presence of a heavenly light; 
a lustre, delicate as the fragrance of violets, yet instinct 


with the fires of immortality. Eheu! nescet mens hominum 
fat, sorlisgue Sutu ra! 

Thus things went on for four or five months. A 
end of that period I remember that I was engaged ina 
In the 


} 


bout the 
ease in which Morrison was on the other side. 
course of it he treated me once or twice with peculiar in- 
solence, which I noticed not at the time, but when I came 
to think it over afterwards it sank into my mind with the 
utmost bitterness. We had always maintained a friendly 
relation as to manner and conversation, but it seemed to me 
that this could now no longer be continued. I was Just 
making up my mind that the next time I met him i should 
not speak to him. I came down the following morning with 
that resolution chiefly in my thoughts, when, just as [ was 
entering court, a gentleman stepped up and informed me 
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that Mr. Morrison was dead. He was riding alone the 
evening before, and had been thrown from his horse and 


instantly killed. At the very time I was settling these de- | 


signs of petty malice the object of them was in another 

world. “ Heaven!” thought I, “ what vanity are the passions 

and the pursuits of men!” But there was no time for re- 
flection. I was retained in two or three laborious causes, 
which demanded my immediate and constant attention for 
two or three succeeding days. I did not leave my office ex- 
cept for brief and necessary refection, and during that time 
] had no opportunity to visit Miss Somers. On the third 
day I broke away and called at the house. To my surprise 
and alarm, Miss Somers was dangerously ill. She had been 
seized with fever, in consequence of imprudent exposure, 
and the fever had fallen on her brain. When I called again 
ata late hour in the evening’! found a crape hanging on 
the door-bell. She was dead! 

I cannot express nor can you conceive the desolation and 
dismay with which this intelligence overwhelmed me. For 
many days I suffered no other pain than that of wounded 
affection. The gentleness, the sweetness, the loveliness of 
her who had honored me with all the confidence of her 
spirit stood ever near me, melting my heart to tears. I 
wept in utter prostration of mind, overcome by a power 
which I could not resist. I at length recovered in some de- 
cree the firmness of my temper and the vigor of mind; 
pi then for the first time I realized that I was an altered 
man, and that life was thenceforth to me a wholly different 
thing. For the first time I perceived, and recognized, and 
felt the fact of death existing in the world: I took into my 
views the fact of the mortality of man. In the deep and 
ceaseless working of that thought, behold the agency that 
has transformed me from the man | was to the man I now 
am. I had strengthened myself in the force and fervor of 
human power and pride, nor could I perceive any failure or 
fear in that design: I now found that the stumbling-block 
and confutation of it all was death. The one grand fact 
that intervenes eternally in the history of man to assert a 
Providence and prove the folly of our schemes, is death. 
Springing from the soil of our human nature, and sustain- 
ing itself by the resources of that soil, life erects itself in 
hardy atheism; yet ever and anon the truth of God is 
hurled in lightning from the skies to overwhelm these 
structures and proclaim that all earthly hopes are vanity. 
Without death in the world all our natural passions and 
aspirations are wise; with it they are all false. Death it is 
that makes the difference betwe_n our desires and our du- 
ties; between the natural and the moral life. The one thing 
that in a moment revolutionizes our character and gives 
us a new conduct—that drives us from earth into the 
brotherhood of heaven—is death. It confutes ambition; it 
scorches pride into a withered scroll; it shatters hope; it 
withers the husk of our mortal being, and makes the hid- 
den seed of divinity to germinate within us. It is the one 
thing that differences us from the devils; for I am well 
persuaded that a man immortal on earth would become a 
demon. I have thought of this till it seemed to me that 
death, and the hope of death, was the most blessed thing 
we inherit—the one privilege and glory of our race. And 
it has been made so by the intervention of the Savior, 
who, by bringing immortality to light, truly led captivity 
captive: that is, he subjugated the enemy of man to be the 

servant of him, the friend of man; he made that which 
Was given as a curse become the creat agent in the moral 
redemption of man. Daily du I thank God for my mortality, 
and praise him for the blessing of dissolution. 

The appalling events I have related to you convinced | 
me that all the power and glory of the world is made 


vain by a higher predestination : the structure may be well 
seated in the earth, but there is an electricity in the skies 
which it behoves us to consider. In the pride of my mount- 
ing desires I had never dreamed of this external overthrow. 
Thenceforth I never forgot it. All my hopes and plans 
were torn up by the roots, they never could fix themselves 
mn the soil again. I was separated from earth for ever. I re- 
tired to this place, and, unable to be idle, | employ myself 
in literary labor, which renders me some profit. Watch- 
ing to do nothing that is wrong, laboring to do every thing 
that ts mht, I endeavor after that spirit which can say, 
" O Death, where is thy sting ?” 


ORIENTAL PROVERBs. 


\ beautiful Oriental proverb runs thus -—‘ With time 
and patience the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” 

The greatest difficulties are always found where we are 
not looking for them. 

This world of ours is like a fair bell with a crack in nt; 
it keeps on clanging, but does not ring. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


i THE VOICE WITHIN. 
You ask the dearest place on earth, 
Whose simple joys can never die ; 
‘Tis the holy pale of the happy hearth, 
Where love doth light each beaming eye! 
With snowy shroud 
Let tempests loud 
Around my old tower raise their din ;— 
What boots the shout 
Of storms without, 
While voices sweet resound within ! 
O! dearer sound 
For the tempest round, 
The voices sweet within! 


I ask not wealth, I ask not power; 
But, gracious heaven, oh grant to me 
That, when the storms of Fate may lower, 
My heart just like my home may be! 
When in the gale 
Poor Hope’s white sail 
No hain can for shelter win, 
Fate’s darkest skies 
The heart defies 
Whose sill small voice is sweet within! 
Oh heavenly sound! 
*Mid the tempest round, 
That voice so sweet within! 


TRAVELLERS TELL STRANGE TALES. 

In the works of the early travellers we find many absur- 
dities, which later infurmation has shown to be rather 
misrepresentations than inventions. The following passage, 
from the travels of Carpini, seems to be a confused account 
of the use of armor and fire-arms. His story of the dog- 
faced men it is not so easy to reconcile w ith truth oF pro- 
bability; but there is some foundation for it, there is little 
doubt :—Mahometans frequently cleanse themselves with 
dust ; and we know how often intidel dogs have been brave 
in battle. The Mongal army marched to fight against the 


christians dwelling in the greater India, and the king of 


that country, known by the name of Prester John, came 
forth with his army against them. This prince caused a 
number of hollow copper figures to be made resembling 
men, which were stuffed with combustibles and set upon 
horses, each having 2 man behind on the horse, witha 
pair of bellows to stir up the fire. When approaching to 
give battle, these mounted iniages were first sent forward 
against the enemy, and the men who rode behind set fire 
by some means to the combustibles, and blew strongly with 
their bellows; and the Mongal men and horses were burnt 
with wild-fire, and the air was darkened with smoke. Then 
the Indians charged the Mongals, many of whom were 
wounded and slain, and they were expelled from the coun- 
try in great confusion, and we have not heard that they 
ever ventured to return. We were told by some 
Russian priests at the emperor's court, that the Monzals 
found certain women, Who, being asked where their men 
were, said that all the women of the country had hu- 
man shapes, but that the males had the shape of great 


dogs. After some time they met the dogs on the other | 


side ofariver. It being in winter, the dogs plunged into the 
water, and then rolled themselves in the dust on the land. 
till the dust and water was frozen on their backs: and hav- 
ing done this repeatedly till the ice was thick and strong, 
they attacked the Mongals with great fury; but when the 
Mongals threw their darts or shot their arrows at them. 
they rebounded as if they had fallen on stones, neither 
could their weapons in any way hurt them. But the dogs 
killed some of the Tartars, and wounded many with their 
teeth, and finally drove them out of the country. 


CONFORM TO THE TIMES. 

My good friend, the late M. de Montampui, rector of the 
university of Paris, had a great wish to go to see the re- 
presentation of Zaire, a very pious piece, in which the he- 
roine makes an appointment, only for the purpose of being 
baptised. It would be necessary, however, to go in a hack- 
ney-coach from his college to the theatre, in his usual 


| 
| 


dress, as other honest men did; and he believed, like P. | 


Cartel, that all the universe had eyes upon him; and he 
believed this with so much the more reason, as, according 
to the full meaning of the words, being rector of the uni- 
versity, he had the direction of the universe, which, of 
course, would be continually observing him. He felt that 


the universe would learn with astonishment, that a man | 


|| named Montampui had been to the theatre, and that all 


ages would be scandalized at it. M. Montampui, unwilling 
either to give so much pain to the universe, or to give up 
his visit to the theatre, he bethought himself of going dis- 
guised as a woman. He had in an old wardrobe a dress of 
his grandmother's, who died in the time of the Fronde. 
He muffles himself up in a red petticoat and a russet-co- 
lored mantle, covers his learned head with a head-dress of 
three stories, surmounted by a large knot of rose-colored 
ribbons. A pair of long red ruffles, somewha ttorn, show 
off to advantage his rough, square arms ; and, thus dressed 
out, our rector leaves the college by a private door, and 
makes the best of his way to the theatre. His strange 
figure attracted every body's attention; little respect was 
paid to madam, who being hauled about pretty roughly, 
was soon discovered to be a man, and led off to prison, 
where she remained until she made full confession that she 
was the rector of the university, the oldest daughter of our 
kings. If M. de Montampui had followed the admirable 
maxim, “Conform to the times,” he would not thus have 
exposed himself before the universe. 


ANECDOTE OF MR. BURKITT. 


Mr. Burkitt, author of a Practical Exposition of the New 
Testament, and other religious books, was a facetious as 
weil asa serious man. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and afterwards became minister of Dedham, in Essex. Go- 
ing one Sunday to church, from the lecture-house, (the mi- 
nister’s residence is so called.) he met an old Cambridge 
friend who was coming to give him a call before sermon. 
After the accustomed salutations Burkitt told his friend, 
that as he had intended him the favor of a visit, his pa- 
rishioners would expect the favor of a sermon. The clergy- 
man excused himself, by saying he had no sermon with 
him: but on looking at Burkitt’s pocket, and perceiving a 
corner of his sermon-book, he drew it gently out and put it 
in his own pocket. The gentleman then said, with a smile, 
He did so; 


He, however, appeared 


“Mr. Burkitt, | will agree to preach for you.” 
and preached his friend's sermon. 
to great disadvantage after him; for he had a voice rough 
and untuneful, whereas Burkitt's was remarkably melodi- 
ous. “Ah!” said Burkitt to him, arehly, after sermon, as 
he was approaching him in the vestry, “ you were but halt 
a rogue; you stole my fiddle, but you could not steal may 


fiddlestick.” 


THE CELEBRATED STRASBURGH CLOCK, 


At Strasburgh, in Germany, there is a clock invented 
and made by Conradus Dasipodius in 1571, before which 
on the ground stands a celestial globe, demonstrating the 
daily and annual motions of the heavens, stars and planets, 
with great exactness. In the clock the eclipses of the sun 
and moon are shown on two tables. On a third table, whieh 
is subdivided into three parts, is seen, on the first the sta- 
tues of Apr Ho and Diana and the annual revolution of the 
heavens; on the second, the year of the world, the year of 
our Lord, the hour and minutes of the day, the great festi 
vals and the dominical letter ; the third consists ef a plan of 
Germany, and more especially of the city of Strasburgh. 
In the middle frame of the clock is an astrolabe, represent- 
ing the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the planets posited 
There is like- 
wise a terrestrial globe, where the quarters, the half-hour, 


in those houses, as they appear every day 


and the sixty minutes are delineated. There are the statues 
of Spring, Summer and Winter. In the higher frame of the 
clock are four very old men, who strike the quarters of the 
hour, when also appears a statue of death attempting to 
strike each quarter; 1 ts forced back by a statue of Christ 
with a spear in his right hand, for three quarters; but at 
the end of each hour the statue of Christ disappears, and 
that of death strikes the hour with a dead man’s bone im 
his hand, and then the chimes play. On the top of the 
clock is a cock, which, every twelve hours, claps his wings 
and crows audibly. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY RECORD, 


There is a singular work, entitled " Memoirs of Prince 
William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, (son of Queen Anne,) 
from his birth to his ninth year,” in which Jenkin Lewis, 
an honest Welshman in attendance on the royal infant's 
person, is pleased to record that his royal highness eried, 
crowed, and said Gig, and Dy, very like a babe of plebeian 
[Sir Walter Scott, who the work in 
his " Notes on Old Mortality,” does not say whether he 


descent. nouces 
credits this assertion ; he me rely mentions that it is so re- 
corded. On such an important point it would be rash to 
Was not grounded on industrious 


give any opmton tha 


researc! 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM A LADY IN THE COUNTRY, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Sirn—How I pity you poor people who are shut up in the 
city in this delightful season! In winter, I admit, you have | 
the advantage of us. At that period the earth is dead, the 
sky is sullen, and storms and tempests take up their habi- | 
tation in the air. 

* Towered cities please us then, 

* And the busy hum of men;” 
though I suspect, as the poet has slily intimated, all your | 
business is nothing more than a hum. People’s spirits are 
so diffuse and languid in that night of the year, that they 
need compressing within brick walls, in order to have any 
force; and two or three hundred persons must get together 
ata ball or party, in order, by throwing their souls into a 
common stock, to create sufficient fund to carry life on at 
all. A country existence becomes then a mere appendage 
and off-set of city life; its interests are fed from thence ; it | 


sustains itself by supplies of intelligence, and literature, 
and excitement from the great heart of society in the capi- 
tals. The arrival of the mail is the grand event of the day; 
whic: is looked for as connecting the torpidity of rustic 
dullness with the sympathies of real and vigorous life. 
But now, vou see, the tables are changed. The tide of na- 
ture flows back once more, and we who live in the open 
sea of its influence, are raised to strength, and joy, and hap- 
piness. We look upon you with as much aversion as is 
consistent with christian compassion. Your dry doings, 
your dusty bustle, your soiled and earthly cares, seem to 
our minds as the smell of segar-smoke coming amid the 
perfume of a rose-garden. How ean you live without seeing 
and smelling flowers, without the tender green turf under 
your feet, the soft expanses of the clear sky, the voice of 
birds, and all the natural sounds and sights that here bathe 


our spirits in an inspiration of pleasure and exquisite puri- 
ty. Upon my word, [ think it is wicked to be in the city in 
such atime. And for the pleasure and taste attaching to 
the two scenes, I refer you to all the poets: When has the 
muse celebrated the delights of din, and tumult, and mud 
in a crowded city? when has she ceased to lavish her 
choicest love upon the rural charms that spring brings 
with her in her train? Our mother earth smiles with a 
smile that dissolves all nature in tenderness ; and you bar- 
barous Vandals shut out her countenance by @n impenetra- 
ble pavement. The winds come forth from the fragrant re- 
cesses of the sky, with life and rapture on their wings, and 
you quench their pure gladness by wall upon wall, and 
impenetrable canopies of smoke. Surely our stock-jillies 
are as pleasant, and as valuable too, as any of your Wall- 
street stocks; and you have no bank circulation as agree- 
able as the circulation of fragrant air about banks of vio- 
lets. The truth is, Mr. Editor, that you ought to leave the 
city at this season; move your press into the country, and 
make your pages redvlent of nothing but daisies and jon- 
quils. In this genial time, when nature calls to the freshest, 
finest sentiments of men, you should answer her with as 
fine a freshness Blot out all trace of the sad and sinful 
city, its dark passions, its grovelling toils; and give us to 
hear only of the carollings of the lark and the murmurs of 
the dimpling stream. 

] sat down really with the intention of communicating 
something to you, and a belief that I had something to 
communicate: but the ideas melt under my pen, so that I 
find I have expressed nothing. MARGARETTA. 


Remarxs.—The fair Margaretta does not do herself justice, 
for she has spoken charmingly of the beauties of the country ; 
nor does she do us justice, for she speaks too harshly of the evils 
of the town. We are not so insensible, we assure her, to the 
" grateful vicissitude of spring and the southern wind.”? The 
city is not so “ sullen, when the earth herself is adorning,” as 
to refuse to put on the livery of her whose favors all nature is 
proud to wear. The flowers that give us token of the arrival of 
the spring, are the green flowers and most regal blossoms of | 


creation, whose brightness is all brightnesses excelling—the 
ladies, to be sure. What plants or shrubs, in meadow or in gar- 
den, are dight with colors that can beam beside the saffron bon- 
net, the pearly dress, the cerulean scarf, the snow-white glove, 
the variegated sun-shade, that glance, and wave, and glitter in 
brilliant throngs even beneath our window as we write? The 
imposing splendor of crimson and velvet, which warms the win- 
ter ray, is not the only glory of these flowers; for no sooner 
does the spirit of the new-born year descend to the earth, than 
these changeful, airy beings meet her with colors as light and 
greceful as her own. Be sure, that when Adam gazed on the 
companion and glory of his happiness in Eden, he was conscious 
of no other Paradise than that which beamed from her eyes, and ,, 


ing ever with them the trace and ray of that primal brightness 
which they were first created to adorn, create by their elegance, 
even in the midst of the city, the brilliance and interest of rural 
beauty. 


| was shed in lustre from her lips; and so do these beings, bear- {| son why my claim is prior and better. When I come into 


|| a room, I observe her eye fixed upon me until she sees my 


} 
We are beholden to Margaretta for her regard and her ad- 


vice: but were we able to make any change, it would not be to 
move ourselves into the country, but to move her into town. 
LOVE. 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY NOT IN 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Mr. Eprrorn—We consider you to be like Iago, 

" Of cunning spirit, discerning excellently 

"All the differences, with a learned spirit, 

"Of human feeling.” 
I wish, therefore, to ask your opinion in a certain case, out 
of mere curiosity, and not because [ have any particular 
interest in it. We will suppose the following case. There 
is a young gentleman in town, of good connections, and con- 
sidered very handsome. I have met him constantly through- 
out the winter. He is regarded as very intelligent, of high 
spirits, and great brilliance and vivacity in conversation ; 


| but whenever he comes near me, he grows dumb and 


awkward, and seems oppressed. He yf the ground 
and remains without saying any thing, eXtept to utter at 
long intervals something very commonplace. He constantly 
sends me handsome and expensive bouquets for parties ; 
and sometimes he approaches me with a rose-bud or other 
flower, and hands it to me in silence with a blush anda 
very significant air. If [ express an admiration of any thing, 
he immediately gets it for me, or if | want any informa- 
tion, he takes indefatigable pains to procure it. But he 
never comes to see me. My mother has invited him to 
come in the evening, but he never does, except oecasion- 
ally in company with another person. He never speaks of 
love, nor makes the most distant allusion to the subject of 


attention attracted towards her, and then she looks away 
from me very diligently. When she talks to me I find her 
manner more timid and reserved than when she talks to 
others. She never falls into that playful familiarity with 
me which she does in her treatment of others. There 
would seem to a spectator to be far less friendship and con- 
fidence between us; my conversation seems to show less 
compliment and admiration, and hers to give less encou- 
ragement. What am I to make of all this? Has she any 
sincere feeling towards me ? ARTHUR. 


Remarks.—Supposing these epistles to proceed from the 


| same pair, we must say it is the most inexplicable and difficult 


case to understand that we ever heard: and what the feeling 
can be that produces such behavior, is of course out of the reach 


of human ingenuity to conjecture. 


LETTER FROM A PLAIN MAN, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Mr. Eprror—I am a plain man of business, whose cha- 
racter and fortunes are such that I think I may consider 
myself respectable, and I know that I may call myself rich. 
I have never made any pretension above my rank, regard- 
ing that rank as high enough for my ambition. Being now 
a little on the declining side of life, I have retired from oc- 
cupation, and amuse myself with my family and the inter- 
course of friends. There is one bar to enjoyment which we 
meet with, that is so paltry as to be thoroughly contempti- 
ble, yet too strong to be overcome. My family are tor- 
mented by the fact that they are not fashionable, and I am 
myself incommoded by it so far as it keeps me from asso- 
ciation with those who might prove agreeable. There ex- 


| ists here, as in most other cities, a combination of persons 


his feelings, though many opportunities have occurred in | 


conversation, where it was difficult to avoid doing so. He 
watches me with the utmost attention in company, antici- 
pates my wishes, and is always instant in supplying them. 
In short, like Prior’s Abra, 

* Abra was by me, e’er I spoke the name, 

** And though I called another, Abra came.” 
What am I to understand by such conduct? Is this gen- 
tleman in love with me? Eviza. 
P.S. [Lam not the least in love with him. 
Remarxs.—Of course not. We understand that the whole 


case is “ supposed.’ We should have consulted the books and 
investigated the matter as profoundly as possible, in order to 
resolve the case propounded by our correspondent; had it not 
been in our power to submit a letter written by another person, 
which we are inclined to suspect will be a more acceptable 
answer than any we could give. About a week before we were 
honored by the communication of Eliza, we received the follow- 
ing, which we think may have some bearing on the preceding 
case. Indeed, if we were not assured by Eliza that the case she 
puts is entirely imaginary, we might conjecture that the author 
is the very person she inquires about, and that she is the object 
of his solicitude : so neatly do the two representations tally. 

LETTER FROM A DIFFIDENT GENTLEMAN, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

My pear Epiror—There is a young lady in town, very 
beautiful, very intelligent, and very amiable. To tell you the 
truth, Lam extremely in love with her. I have m my na- 
ture, however, a certain mixture of pride and timidity which 
distresses me greatly on the present occasion. My ditti- 
dence suggests the possibility that I might fail if T address- 
ed her, and my vanity makes the prospect of failure terri- 
ble. Ido not wish to make any move unless | thought 
there were a reasonable prospect of success, for a mistake 
in that respect would be very awkward and embarrassing 
to the lady and very painful to me. A rejection would of 
course put an end to the freedom and ease of our present 
intercourse, which I value so highly that I would not 
lose it unless for a greater gain. I have always piqued my- 
self upon a certain degree of acquaintance with female cha- 
racter, and an ability in some degree to discover their sen- 
timents; but in the present case, whether it be that my 
feelings confuse and perplex my judgment, or this lady is 
peculiarly mysterious, | am entirely at a loss to decide 
whether she looks upon me with some faint regard or with 
total indifference. [ have never said a word to her about my 
feelings, but she must know them by a thousand signs. T 
have given her tlowers frequently, and she always takes 
eare to let me know that she has preserved them carefully. 
If there be any rivalry or dispute for her hand in the dance, 
she generally is gracious enough to find some excellent rea- 


| 


who style themselves fashionable, and who frown or sneer 
on all who do not belong to their set. What superiority in 
sense, manners, wealth, or other valuable possession they 


, have, I am not able to discover. Their authority seems to 


be founded only on arrogance and exclusion, and they main- 
tain themselves above other people only by excluding other 
people from a rivalry with them. All this is very absurd. 
It is much more reasonable that such adventitious differ- 
ences should be done away with, and people take their rank 
only from the inherent distinctions of moral and intellec- 
tual qualities which they may possess. I wish that you 


| would employ your pen in exposing this folly, and so 


destroying it. Senex. 


Remarks.—If the removal of all the existing causes of evil 
in the world could avail to the improvement of our condition, 


| our state would soon improve; but it happens, unluckily, that 


the removal of one evil generally occasions the introduction of 
another still greater; in truth, most of those institutions which 
produce evil have come into being as the antagonists and coun- 
ter-agents of previous mischiefS still less supportable, which 
would immediately revive on the withdrawal of the other. We 
are inclined to suspect that this is the case in a great degree 
with fashion. If we look at its origin we shall find that it is a 
republican institution, set up to limit and resist the tyranny of 
amore arbitrary power; and in this country, too, it curbs and 
controls an order in the community, whose unchecked sway 
would be far less tolerable. Our correspondent may smile when 
we speak of fashion as promotive of freedom and equal rights : 
but if we look at its history, we shall find perhaps that the no- 
In England, the revolution settled the prin- 
* reigned,” but no longer “ go- 


tion is not absurd. 
ciple in politics, that the king 
verned ;”? but in social matters the supremacy of the throne re- 
mained; all modes originated with the court, and were regulated 
by the practice of the king and queen. It was not til! the 
reign of George the Third that the influence of the roval cou- 


that other standards were set 
This independence in 


ple ceased in these respects ; 
up, and the old rule no longer recarded. 
social legislation soon led to the clear defining of a set or class 
trom whom that legislation took its rise; and in the youth of the 
Fourth George we find a party recognized as the fashionable, 
and clearly distinguished against both the threne and the aris- 
tocracy. Brummel was, during his time, the autocrat of that 
new empire—one of these remarkable and memorable men of 
his period. This clique, from that time to this, has usually con- 
sisted chiefly of commoners, or persons newly advanced to the 
peerage, and though some may regard the thing as trifling, 
yet a more philosophical observer wil recognize in that fashion- 
society the true spirit of British freedom, and the commons as- 
aristocratic classes. There ts a 
and the estab- 


serting an equality with the 
great principle at the bottom of these things: 
I.shment of the fashionable clique has signalised as mighty a 
democratic triumph as that which in another department was 
vindicated at Marston Moor. 
has often been laughed at, who, when M. Roland was prese nted 


The master of the ceremonies 


to Louis XVI. as minister of the home department, and appeared 
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in a plain citizen's dress, exclaimed with consternation, “ Mon |! solution. But as the affair began to be more generally 


Dieu ! he has no buckles on his shoes !”’ But the functionary of | known and discussed, a fresh rumor arose. 


It was whis- 


. . . . | 
forms was in this case the true philosopher ; nothing showed more | pered that some man had been heard to say, that on the 
the abject contempt into which the throne was fallen, than that | night of the ball he had met an officer walking rapidly on 
|| the road to the barracks, and that, a little way further, he 


any man should dare to appear before the monarch without buckles 
on his shoes. In this country, as well as in England, we think 
that fashion is an element of democratic agency. There is in all 
our cities a class composed of old families, possessed of solid 
wealth, closely leagued together and dividing themselves fro 
all others. If the fashionable circle did not exist to control and 
subjugate these, and break up their organization, they would 
soon become a real, impenetrable aristocracy, producing effects 
by no means beneficial. On the other hand, the fashionable 
class changes so constantly, that there is nothing formidable in 
their influence to those beneath. We agree with our correspon- 
dent that fashion is an evil; but we think it checks a greater 
one. He need not, however, be much distressed at his exclusion 
from this set; for he would probably find, if admitted to it, that 
they were as little worthy his attention as they affect to think 
he is of theirs. 





SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


THE WHITE SATIN SHOES, 
(Concluded.) 


By the time, however, Arthur Henley had continued the 
chase for about a mile, reason began once more to resume 
her sway. “ Was it not passion,” he said, “ that has led to 
all this mischief and exposure, and am I not at this mo- 
ment acting under the same pernicious influence ? How do 
| know but this mysterious visit of the major’s, strange as 
it seems, may admit of explanation? I'll turn back, and 
wait as I promised, till my friends come to me in the morn- 
ing ;” and so saying, he retraced his steps and returned to 
the hotel. 

On the following day one of his earliest visiters was 
Mrs. Rivers herself. Having received no answer to Clara’s 
letter, they feared it had failed to convince him; and she 
came to assure him of his mistress’ innocence, bringing 
with her, also, a note from Major Waterton, addressed to 
Clara on the preceding night, expressing much regret at 
what had happened, imputing it to his ignorance of the re- 
lation in which she and Henley stood to each other, and as- 
suring her that he should be quite willing to advance half 
way, or even more than half way, towards an amicable 
termination to the quarrel. “He left it at our house last 
night,” said she, “ after the ball was over, and he had learnt 
how you and Clara are situated.” 

Arthur thanked his stars that he had taken some grains 
of cool patience on the preceding evening, and not been 
guilty of an insult that no subsequent apology could have 
effaced ; but, ashamed of himself, he said nothing of his 
midnight expedition. 

“I did not answer Clara’s note,” he said, " because | 
fancied she would be gone to bed, and feared to disturb 
her.” 

"An ill-placed fear,” replied Mrs. Rivers. "A satisfae- 
tory answer might have given her rest, and prevented her 
being as ill as she now is.” 

As Arthur was the undoubted offender, it was next ar- 
ranged that his friend should proceed to wait on Major 
Waterton, and pave the way for the desired explanation ; 
and for this purpose he despatched a gentleman named 
Wright to the barracks. But Mr. Wright returned, not 
having been able to perform his errand, Major Waterton 
being absent. “ His servant says he has not been home 
since the ball,” said he. Henley thought this odd, con- 
sidering that he had himself seen him a creat part of the 
way home, and that at an hour when it was not likely he 
should have found any other place to go to. However, 
Mr. Wright had left his card, and there was nothing to 
do but await a communication. But the day passed, and 
no communication arrived; and it soon came to be gene- 
rally understood that Major Waterton had not yet been 
seen at the barracks. Considering his position with re- 
spect to Arthur Henley, this disappearance of his appeared 
not a little extraordinary ; hut when not only one, but two, 
three, and four days elapsed without bringing any tidings 
of him, surprise grew into astonishment, and his friends 
began to feel uneasy. 

The first report that became current was, that, disap- 
pointed in his views with regard to Miss Rivers, he had 
nade away with himself; and as his body was not forth- 
coming, drowning was fixed on as the mode of his exit. 
But most persons rejected thes supposition, because the 
letter he had addressed to the young lady after the ball 
denoted neither despair nor displeasure. Indeed, his at- 
tachment was not imagined sufficiently serious, by those 
whu knew him best, to have led to any such extreme re 


had met Mr. Henley going in the same direction and at the 
same-pace. The first he did not know personally, but the 
latter he did. This story was handed about from mouth to 
mouth, accompanied in the beginning only with mysterious 
looks, next with interjections and ejaculations, and at length 
with sundry comments implying or avowing suspicion, till at 
last the gossip reached the ears of Arthur Henley’s friends, 
one of whom, indignant at the calumny, went straightway 
and informed him of what was going on. 

" Of course, this fellow who says he met you following 
Waterton is mistaken,” said Mr. Taylor; “ but the sooner 
the thing is publicly contradicted, the better. Lies of this 
description travel at such a pace that if one don’t make 
haste there is no overtaking them.” 

"TI can’t contradict it, unluckily,” replied Henley. "I was 
out on that night, and I did follow Major Waterton for 
some distance on that road. This fellow may have met us, 
for any thing I know.” 

" That is very unlucky,” answered Taylor. 
purpose did you follow him ?” 

"TI searcely know myself,” responded Henley. “I had 
no defined purpose, but I was irritated (and he here re- 
lated the cause of his irritation) and acted without reflec- 
tion. 
I had time to see the folly of what I was doing, I turned 


‘For what 


As soon as my passion had somewhat subsided, and 


back.” 

"Then there was no collision 
Taylor. 

"None in the world,” replied Arthur ; 
Major Waterton never saw me, nor in the least suspected 


no quarrel?” inquired 
"IT am satisfied 


my vicinity.” 

“Tt is very unlucky 
Mr. Taylor, "that is, if any thing should really have hap- 
pened to Waterton.” 

"What could have happened to him?” answered Hen- 
ley. “T have no doubt he will turn up in a day or two. | 


very unlucky , indeed !” reiterated 


shall not give myself any uneasiness or trouble about the 
matter.” 

But Major Waterton did not turn up ina day or two, and 
when a fortnight had elapsed without bringing any tidings 
of him, or from him, his friends were written to on the sub- 
ject, and inquiries were made in every quarter where he 
was known to have acquaintance. But all to no purpose 
Major Waterton was not to be heard of; and Arthur Hen- 
ley found it more easy to make a resolution against unea- 
siness than to keep it. He began to feel that his situation 
was a very unpleasant one, and would have given half he 
possessed to see the man, whom a short time before he so 
earnestly desired to exterminate, walk into his apartment 
at the Crown in a whole skin. But as Major Waterton did 
not do this, when a reasonable time had elapsed Arthur 
Henley, with the approbation of his friends, surrendered 
himself to take his trial, as the only means of clearing 
his reputation and putting a stop to the rumors which 
were gaining ground every day. 

We will not dilate on the grief and remorse of poor Clara 
when she perceived the melancholy results of what she 
had imagined to be a very harmless little flirtation. Her 
dismay may be conceived ; but it was curious that all those 
who had been most busy in raising and circulating suspi- 
cions against Henley—those who had ejaculated loudest, 
shaken their heads most ostentatiously, and hummed and 
ha'd most signifieantly—now that they saw him shut up 
in a jail, the victim of circumstances and of their evil 
tongues, became the loudest in his justification. In short, 
they were frightened and shocked ; they discovered that, in 
their hearts, they had never believed him guilty, but had 
been actuated by the love of gossip, the passion for mys- 
tery, and the desire of excitement. But if Major Waterton 
was not found, poor Arthur Henley might be hanged, for 
any thing they knew; and every one who had helped on 
the report, felt as if, to use a common phrase, he had stuck 
a nail in his coffin. 

During this distressing state of affairs Mrs. Rivers 
thought that Clara had better be removed from the imme- 
diate scene of action; but as the young lady objected to 
abandoning her lover in his adversity, she was only trans- 
ported to the house of an aunt who resqded by the sea-side, 
about six miles off, whence she could occasionally return 
to visit him. ' 

The unhappy seek solitude ; and “accordingly Clara, 
avoiding the society and the haunts of her relations and 
friends, took to wandering on the sea-shore by herself, dedi- 
cating her thoughts to sad meditations, sacrificing her curls 


and silk dresses to the damp winds and salt spray, and her 
delicate shoes and silk stockings to sharp pebbles and sea 
water. 

There was a considerable extent of beach and sand which 
could be safely traversed at low water, but there was a 
point where the waves washed over the rocks jutting into 
the sea, which always stopped her; althongh she was 
aware that, could she have crossed this little promontory, 
the way would have been open to her for some distance 
further. She once tried to climb over it, but it proving to 
be much higher and broader than she had expected, she 
gave it up as a lost case, and submitted to the impediment. 
One day, however, to her surprise, she found the water 
had so far retreated, that the path was practicable—it hap- 
pened to be neap tide—and she resolved to take a peep of 
the other side. When she had rounded the point she found 
herself in a little bay, enclosed by an almost perpendicular 
wall of rock, and carpeted by a smooth bright sand. “ What 
a charming spot for bathing!” thought she ; " but I suppose 
it would not be safe, except in this particular state of the 
tide; and indeed now,” she added, “ | had better be cautious, 
lest I should be caught myself.” 

Carefully watching the progress of the waves. she pro- 
ceeded to cross the bay to the promontory which enclosed 
itat the other extremity, which proved to be as inaccessi- 
ble as the first. Here she paused for a moment, and looked 
about her before she retraced her steps. There was a little 
basin in *he rock which particularly attracted her attention ; 
the water that had lodged in ut with the last tide was clear 
as erystal, the bottom was of bright white sand, the sides 
were lined with beautiful sea-weeds of various hues, whilst 
a number of star-tish, and wilkes, and mussels, and other 
little denizens of the ocean, were feeding and taking their 
recreations, their motions as visible to the eve as if there 
had been no water to impede the view. But amongst them 
there lay something that appeared to be neither shell nor 
pebble—it was assuredly a ring—" perhaps belonging to 
some drowned wretch,” thought she ; so she tucked up her 
sleeve far above the elbow, and drew it out. But what was 
her surprise, when she recognised the trinket as one she 
had observed on the finger of Major Waterton, at the break- 
fast, on the morning of the fatal expedition to Bath, “ Good 
heavens!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands, “ then he 
has really made away with himself, and Arthur can never 
be justified!" Overwhelmed with this dreadful conviction, 
and with the belief that she should thus have occasioned 
the loss of two lives, the poor girl sunk powerless on a 
ledge of the rock, and, forgetful of her own danger, gave 
way to her tears, and there perhaps she might have sat ull 
it was too late to escape, had she not been roused by the 
voices of some boatmen, who, perceiving her danger, hailed 
her as they sailed past, and cried to her that she had not a 
moment to lose. She accordingly rose, and hastening back, 
reached the promontory just as the waves were beginning 
to wash over it; and arrived at her aunt's wet and faticued, 
and in the greatest agitation. 

There she told her story; and the ring, which many 
could identify, was sent to Major Waterton’s friends at the 
barracks. That it was his ring all admitted; but they were 
not all equally unanimous in the belief that he had drowned 
himself. Those who knew him best, positively denied it, 
and averred that he was the last man in the world to do 
such a thing. He might have gone down to bathe, and 
either got out of his depth, or been overtaken by the tide— 
the spot appeared likely for such a catastrophe. " Bring us 
an almanac,” said one: “let us see how the moon was on 
that might.” Tt proved to have been a neap tide, the moon 
was in her third quarter. This discovery led to further sug- 
gestions; and it was agreed that an expedition should be 
made to the spot, to examine if any further indications of 
their comrade’s fate could be found. 

They accordingly provided themselves with a boat, and 
set out on their voyage of discovery, and many a one has 
produced results of legs importance. They found no new 
lands, nor so much as an unknown shell or sea-weed ; but 
they found on a ledge of rock, just above high water- 
mark, the whole of Major Waterton’s clothes—those he 
had worn at the ball—carefully rolled up, with his watch 
beside them, and evidently placed in security where the 
wind was not likely to reach them or the water to wet 
them. 

Not a shadow of doubt remained on the mind of anv 
He had strolled down to the beach to retresh himself 
after the excitement of the night—extended his walk to 
the bay —heen probably attrac ted by its beauty, had thought, 


one. 


as Clara did, 
dressed, gone in, and been drowned. 


“what a nice place for a bathe!” had un- 


Arthur Henley was justified ; and Clara received a lesson 
which she never forgot 
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GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


For the New-York Mirror. 
HUMORS OF THE BAR. 
NUMBER TWO. 


Lorv Expon had a good deal of sprightliness and plea- 
santry, which made him an agreeable companion, though 
it was not brilliant enough to bear reporting as wit. The 
fullowing is a fair example of his mild, good-humored dons 
mots. Sir James Graham was at one time engaged in a 
great many private bills in the House of Commons, which 
he was deputed to carry up to the House of Lords. One 
evening he appeared at the bar twelve times, with as many 
separate bills; and twelve was the chancellor 
obliged to descend from his seat to receive them. At the 
twelfth bill, Lord Eldon exclaimed, “ What, have you got 
another? When I used to know you first, you used to be 
called Jim Graham, but now we'll call you Aid Graham.” 

The prodigious length of time that cases waited for | 


times 


= a a a . . — = 
|| and legions of ravenous ants and cockroaches wanting. 
To these evils must be added the disadvantage of a com- | 
mercial mart without a harbor, whose coast runs in nearly | 


a straight line, on which a raging surf breaks in three dis- 
tinct foamy ridges, each nearer to the shore than the other. 
The reader may ask, What induced the occupation of so 
incommodious a spot? The answer will be, that all-pervad- 
ing passion which prompted Alexander, per contra, to 
destroy a city,—for it was Love! Sir William Langhorne 
fixed upon the site, not for its eligibility, but because of its 
contiguity to the dark-eyed object of his amorous vows, 
then dwelling in the Portuguese citadel of St. Thomas, 
about three miles to the southward—at least it is so log- 


, ged in the legends of the Carnatic. 


judgment in Lord Eldon’s court has been often ridiculed by || 


the public, and often vindicated by able understandings. 
Once he delivered judgment in a cause which had been on 
the paper so long that its history had been wholly forgot- 
ten. When he had concluded, Mr. Solicitor Heald said— 
"| know I was in this case, but whether judgment is for me 
or against me I have not at this distance of time the most 
remote conception.” “I have a faint, glimmering notion,” 
said Mr. Horne, “that the judgment is for me.” Lord El- 
don checked the conversation by desiring, in a grave tone, } 
that counsel would not make him the subject of their 
remarks. 

An authentic story of Lord Camden exhibits that emi- 
nent chancellor in a droll predicament. He was once, while 
chief-justice, staying with Lord Dacre, in Essex. One morn- 
ing he went out to walk with a gentleman noted for his | 
absence of mind, and in the course of their walk they as- 
cended a hill on the top of which were the parish stocks. 
His lordship expressed some curiosity as to the feeling pro- 
duced by that sort of confinement, and at length desired 
his companion to open them and put him in. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and the gentleman taking a book from his 
pocket strolled on in forgetfulness of his lordship, and re- 
turned to the house. The learned chief-justice at length 
got tired of his amusement and tried to get out, but in 
vain. A countryman passed by, and he begged him to re- 
lease him; the rustick stopped, looked at him, grinned, | 
shook his head and walked on, saying, “ No, no! 
tleman, you was not set there for nothing.” The alarm oc- 
casioned by the continued absence of his lordship, recalled | 
to the gentleman’s mind in what situation he had left him, | 


! 


old fen- | 


and the servants were hastily despatched to release the 
Lord Chief-Justice of England from the stocks. 
afterwards he presided at the trial of an action of false im- 


Sometime 


prisonment, brought against a magistrate by some fellow 
whom he had set in the stocks. The counsel for the defend- 
ant ridiculed the charge, declaring that sitting in the stocks 
was, as every body knew, no punishment at all. The chief: | 
justice rose and stooping over said to the counsel, in a loud 
whisper, “ Brother, were you ever in the stocks?” " Really, 
my lord, never.” “Then I have been,” said the chief-jus- 
tice, “and can assure you that it is not quite the urifle you 
represent it.” D. 
SURF OF 


THE MADRAS. 


The city of Madras, though reared on an arid spot, with 
a brackish stream in the rear, and a lashing surf in front, 
nevertheless presents a brilliant aspect from the roads, and 
one, to our then youthful mind, more correspondent to the 
Grecian splendor of the imagination than any thing we 
had till then met with. There was the formidable citadel 
between the Black town and the Nabob of Arcot’s princely 
grounds, with noble buildings, spires, columns, eolonnades, 
minarets, and porticoes of polished chunam; while the 
dazzling sandy beach, alive with groups of people of all 
colors and vestments, the tall trees, the garden-house villas 
hacked by the interior hills, and heightened in effect by the 
clear blue sky and transparent sea, all combine to render 
the aspect of Madras imposing and grand. Every thing ap- 
pears to display the prosperity, wealth and dominion of 
the capital of the second Presidency of the Eastern Empire, 
save and except its most ill-adapted site. The circumjacent 
plain is sterile, the vegetation scant, and the soil—except 
in the gardens of the white inhabitants—produces little 
for general use. The action of the sun upon the sand pro- 
motes excessive heat ; and the place is likewise exposed to 
a burning wind, loaded with suffocating dust and clouds of 


| cluded throughout the whole fabric. By this construction | 


} 


The high and dangerous surf we have mentioned induces 


the necessity of using the massoolah, a very singular sort | 


of vessel, as a means of communication between the ships 
and the shore; and it is worthy of note that every place 
has the peculiar embarkation best adapted to its locality, 
whence the diversity of construction in beach-vessels, not- 
withstanding an obvious resemblance in principle. 

The massoolah isa light, iarge, and flat-bottomed boat, 
without ribs, keel, or other timber; the broad planks of 
which are sewed at the edges with kyar, or line made 
from the outer fibres of the cocoa-nut, and filled in between 
the seams with the same material; iron being utterly ex- 


EKLY GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


cal of ill luck in the seaman’s ear. Another prize frigate— 
the Renommée—was sent to sea under the name of Java, 
with a new complement, and in less than four months fell 
to an American of far superior bulk and force; and this 


| was but the prelude of our giving up the island of Jaya 


itself, the noblest and most integral of all our Eastern 
conquests. 

In very rough weather the whole line of shores becomes 
sublimely terrific, and the massoolahs cannot venture off. 
All intercourse with the shipping would then be stopped, 
except for the means afforded by that simple and singular 
contrivance, the catamaran. This is used by fishermen, and 


, consists of two or three logs of light wood lashed together, 


the outer ones being seven or eight feet long, by six or 
eight inches diameter, with the centre-piece rather longer. 
It is rounded off at one end for the convenience of progres- 
sion through the water, and paddled by one and sometimes 


| two men, squatted on their knees in apparently a most un- 


easy position. The surface is flat, and of course, when the 
man is duly perched, is even with the water, which con- 


ol . . : . 
| tinually washes over it; yet in this painful posture, and on 
| so slippery a fabric, will these men continue for hours to- 


| gether. It is very common for them to be washed off the 


they are rendered lithe and buoyant enough to meet the | 


violent shocks which they receive from the toppling, dash- | 


ing, roaring surges they encounter; and they yield to the 
percussion of the waters, so as, by diminishing the resist- 


ance, to be thrown up high-and-dry on the beach, without | 


breaking by the concussion. The management of them re- | 


quires great dexterity and experience, for the crews are 


| bred from their infancy to the perilous calling. If the poet 


thought the first boatman who ventured from the Mediter- 
ranean shores had three-fold armor, he must have become 
truly Pindarie to express his admiration of the man who 
led the way through the Coromandel surf. The massoolahs 
are impelled by broad elliptical paddles ; and the tindal, or 
coxswain, chants a wild but not unpleasing song, to the 
sadence of which his clashees keep time, quickening or 
retarding the motion of the boat, as may be necessary to 
evade or encounter the stroke of the billows. Thus they 
approach the European boats, which are obliged to anchor 
at the back of the surf at a prescribed distance, and receive 
their passengers and lading. ‘They then return, and on en- 
tering the outer line of breakers—which on a first: passing 
are enough to appal a stoutish heart—the rowers simulta- 
neously pause, and the song is suspended ; but the instant 
the surf has tumbled over, a refrain of loud yellah-yellahs 
bursts forth, and the most skilful and strenuous efforts are 
made to meet the next surge, towards which the limber 
craft is whirled with indescribable shocks and tremors, till 
she is beached. 

The massoolah is almost invariably attended by little 
rafts, called catamarans, of which we shall presently speak, 
and should the former be capsized, they aid in rescuing the 
passengers and bearing them to the shore. This is a service 
which demands an almost amphibious race, and is singu- 
larly dangerous ; for though fortunately the sharks keep 
mostly to the roads, yet the surf is infested by a ravenous 
enemy called the ground-shark. The men are therefore 
required to be active, able, and intrepid ; and we, who have 
witnessed the bold agility with which the Sandwich 
islanders gambol in violent surfs also, yet cannot but pro- 
nounce the Madras men to be their superiors. 

Such being the physical incommodation of the coast, it 
has been a wise policy to patronise those who distinguish 
themselves by rescuing drowning persons; and medals are 
awarded to those who particularly exert themselves in the 
surf. Some desperately wise sages regard these donations 
as mere trumpery baubles; we, however, differ widely 
from them, and we well remember the facundity of tongue 
and truly Oriental gesticulation with which one of these 
“Catamaran Jacks” was displaying a decoration he had 
just received for having been instrumental in saving some 
of the men belonging to the Java, a ship apparently doom- 
ed. This unfortunate frigate had just been captured in 
Batavia Roads, and brought to Madras, where she was 
commissioned into our service; but hardly was her pen- 
nant hoisted, when her first-lieutenant, purser, boatswain, 
carpenter, and three fine seamen were drowned by the 
upsetting of the massoolah they had embarked in. The 
ship herself was lost, with every soul belonging to her, on 


, her first voyage in the British service, having run foul of 


flies and mosquetoes; nor are scorpions, toads, centipedes, |, 


the sinking Blenheim, it is supposed; at least, neither ship 
was ever heard of after. The name itself is, however, typi- 


| 


catamaran, which, unless a shark happens to be handy, 
they regain by swimming, and remount with expert agility. 
And with means so seemingly inadequate do these men 
even convey the letters they are charged with safe and 
dry through the breakers to the ships in the roads. T. 


OCEAN. 


O how I love from the deck to view 

This rolling world of waters blue ; 

When above, below, nought meets the eye 

But the crested wave and the clear blue sky ; 
Wher the freshening gale begins to blow, 

And the chafed wave boils round the dashing prow, 
And the white scud speeds before the blast: 

It comes, it comes !—it is here at last! 


How swells my heart, and I feel at home, 

As the proud ship bounds through the ocean-foam, 
And the loud winds pipe, and the tacklings ring, 
And the sea-mew dips in the foam his wing ; 

And the lightning’s flash and the thunder’s roar 
But add to the joy of the tempest more! 


O how I love in my cot to lie 

And hear the low surge rippling by, 

And yield to the swell of the heaving deep 
As it rocks my lull’d powers in a dreamy sleep! 
I love when the blustering storm is past, 
And the sail flaps idly to the mast, 

And the ship lies motionless on the tide, 
Like a towering sea-bird in his pride, 

And the heaven is wrapt in a erimson fold, 
And the ocean is gleaming in liquid gold, 
And the clouds that float in the azure sky 
Retlected deep in his bosom lie! 


* . . ‘ . . . . 


Though nursed not on thy rugged knee, 

I love thee still, majestic sea! 

Whether embroil’d in the tempest’s roar, 

Or gliding along the unruffled shoré, 

The fluttering pulse and the heart’s high swell 
Confess the power of thy magic spell. 


OLD AGE. 


In the rules of diet to procure a grateful old age one thing 
above all is grateful to the spirits: that there be a continual 
progress to the more benign. Therefore, we should lead 
such a youth and manhood that our old age should find 
And, 


therefore, old men in honorable places lay violent hands 


new solaces; whereof the chief is moderate ease. 


upon themselves who retire not to their ease: wherof ma‘ 
be found an eminent example in Cassiodorus ; who was ¢t 
that reputation among the Gothish kings of Italy that he 
was as the soul of their affairs. Afterwards, being eighty 
years of age, he betook himself to a monastery, where he 
ended not his days before he was a hundred years old. But 
this thing doth require two cautions; one, that they drive 
not off ull their bodies be utterly worn out and diseased ; 
for in such bodies all mutation, though to the more benign, 
hasteneth death; the other that they surrender not them- 
selves to a sluggish ease, but that they embrace something 
which may entertain the thoughts and mind with conten- 
tation. In which kind the chief delights are reading and 
ccntemplation, and then the cesires of Luilding and planting. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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THE SUICIDE.—A SKETCH. 
Sur ‘sat in solitude! It was a green 
And shadowy woodland, and the sunbeams fell 
Through the rich foliage on the sleeping lake 
Like diamond starlight o’er the nightly heaven. 
Beneath her feet the yellow cowslips shone, 
Bright as the locks of clustering gold that curled 
In living luxury down her Phidian shoulders. 
At either side a bank of violets 
Droop’d in the sunset gaze their modest azure, 
Like her blue, brilliant eyes, which seldom raised 
Their meek tranquillity to that pure heaven ; 
But when they did, they show'd a deep devotion, 
In which the whole soul beam’d its glory forth. 
Her cheek was like the lily that arose 
In pale and drooping beauty by her side. 
Her look was mute intensity of grief— 
A sorrow which her breast had treasured up 
With such a shrined fidelity, and made 
The ruler of her solitary mind, 
That every tear was dried up in its fount, 
And every thought seal’d in unbroken silence. 
Yet the meek sadness which reposed upon 
Her tranquil face, seem’d but a twilight shade 
Sleeping in calmness o’er a beauteous landscape. 


At length she went forth from the fragrant seat, 

And the bright flowers, that seemed to feel her presence, 
Sadden’d and droop’d upon the earth in tears, 

And seem’d to have yielded up their youth and beauty, 
As though they lived by gazing in her face. 


She stood upon the waters’ bank and look'd 
The genius of the lake; and flinging back 

The golden ringlets from her snowy brow, 

She took forth from the cradle of her breast 

A little miniature—too oft the sole 
Gem-ornamented relic that reclines 

Upon the plunder’d heart, a substitute 

For that more precious gem that slept beneath, 
But which the pearly east can ne’er restore. 


Awhile she view'd it! wept, and weeping smiled ; 
But brief that smile as lightning, and she flung 
The bauble to the wave; and wildly lifting 

Her flashing eye to heaven, and, then to earth, 

As if to take of both a last farewell, 

Plunged into the affrighted lake, that sent 

Its startled voice through the deep woodland round. 


Thus perish’d one of earth’s unfortunate— 

Her beauty brighter than the morning star— 

Her bosom desolate, her peace destroy'd, 

Her name unbreath’d, her history untold, 

One whose bright form what pen may dare to picture ? 


The seraph and the suicide! J. A. & 
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" The Poems of R. M. Milnes. 2 vols. London. 1842.”°— 
Were we a sareastic critic of the old school, this volume, 
politely forwarded to us by an attentive correspondent for 
review, is just the one we should like to take hold of for a 
thorough and truculent cutting-up. It is the work of a man 
of delicate genius, but written with so much affectation, 
and displaying so much perverse taste, that a man of Gif- 
ford’s strength, with half of Gifford’s bile, could hew it into | 
crumbs for canary-birds. But though we are of the old 
school we are not a critic; nor are we, in any sort, sarcas- 
ue. As to the former matter we are quite of Gray’s mind, | 
who said, “ that the poorest verse that was ever made is 
better than the finest criticism that was ever made upon 
it:” and as to the latter, we have lived long enough— 
“yet that’s not much "—to know that a man can hardly 
be worse employed than in searching the faults of his fel- 
lows, except it may be in pluming himself on his own 
merits. This life of ours is not so over-long, nor is there 
such dearth of high and ennobling occupations, that we 
should spend any time in dwelling on littlenesses, in drag- 
ging to light the meannesses of character, or feeding our 
hearts on the wretched food of jealousy and detraction. 
The author who commits a fault is unfortunate, for he 
knows not the right; the critic who magnifies it is guilty, | 
for he loves the wrong. The lightest and the lowliest du- 
ues of life belong to a religion, whose law is love: the 
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up of their characters is the business of a sect whose foun. 
der’s name is “ The Destroyer.” Beyond the very narrow 
limits of deliberate wickedness there is nothing so poor that 
it may not profit for some improvement; for if the result 
be not right, at least the intention was. Once we were 
shrewd in taking differences, and sharp to detect evil; now 
we look only for what is good, and are much more anxious 
to find in what we agree with men than in what we differ. 
For the worthless and the false, oblivion: for the right and 
the useful, praise and the echo. We, therefore, take up 
this book, as we take up every other, in a kindly spirit, 
The author is a good man, a right-feeling man, a well- 
meaning man. Fortunately we find many pieces in which 
we may bestow on his genius and skill that commenda- 
tion which, through every part of his volumes, his heart 
and his principles deserve. Here, for example, is a portion 
of a poeem—the best, we think, in his book—of which it is 
difficult to say whether we should most admire the ori- 
ginalivy and justness of the conception, the simple elegance 
of the in.ages, or the exquisite melody of the ryhthm; for 
each and all alike are singularly felicitous. It is entitled 
"The Men of Old.” He that ponders it with a thoughtful 
heart shall find in it matter that may make him “a sadder 
and a wiser man.” 
I know not that the men of old 
Were better men than now, 
Of heart more kind, of hand more bold, 
Of more ingenuous brow : 
I heed not those who pine for force 
A ghost of Time to raise, 
As if they thus could check the course 
Of these appointed days. 


Still is it true, and over true, 
That I delight to close 
This book of life, self-wise and new, 
And let my thoughts repose 
On all that humble happiness 
The world has since foregone— 
The day-light of contentedness 
That on those faces shone! 


With rights, tho’ not too closely scanned, 
Enjoyed, as far as known, 

With will by no reverse unmanned, 
With pulse of even tone ; 

They from to-day, and from to-night 
Expected nothing more 

Than yesterday, and yesternight, 
Had proffered them before. 

To them was life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man took his part, 
A race where all must run; 

A battle, whose great scheme and scope 
They little cared to know, 

Content, as men at arms, to cope 
Each with his fronting foe. 


Man now his virtue’s diadem 
Puts on, and proudly wears ; 
Great thoughts, great feelings, came to them, 
Like instincts—unawares : 
Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 
They went about their gravest deeds, 
As noble boys at play. 


And what if nature’s fearful wound 
They did not probe and bare ? 

For that their spirits never swooned, 
To watch the misery there ; 

For that their love but flowed more fast, 
Their charities more free, 

Not conscious what mere drops they cast 
Into the evil sea. 


The following poem is one that will strike you as having 
more in it, the second time you read it, than the first; and 
the more you turn it over, the more you will find in it. 
Indeed it is the attribute of Mr. Milnes, in common with 
most modern poets, to deal in metaphysical modes of ex- 


| pressing thoughts that would be far more acceptable and 
’ effective if told in a plain, common-sense way. This is the 


fashion of the day, and we must put up with it; but we 
are mistaken if it does not play the bankrupt with their 
fame some of these days. 
THE WORTH OF HOURS. 
Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours, as they go’by: 
For every man’s weak self, alas! | 
Makes him to see them, while they pass, 
As through a dim or tinted glass. 
But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 


Trust rather to your afier-mood. | 


Those surely are not fairly spent, | 
That leave your spirit bow’d and bent 
In sad unrest and ill content : 


: —— _ ES — 
| tearing down of other people’s buildings and the tearing |' 


And more—though free from seeming harm, 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
. Or slow retire from pleasure’s charm. 


If then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed, or vainly done : 


Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, nor to be linked again 
By all mere memory can retain ; 


Upon your heart this truth may rise— 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Sutfices for man’s destinies. 


So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower— 
\ self-reviving thing of power ; 


That every thought, and every deed, 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of tuture good and future meed : 


Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to de velope, not de stroy, 
Far better than a barren joy. 


Mr. Milnes has formed his taste apparently in the school 


of Wordsworth, and has caught many of his theories. The 


following reads to us like one of Wordsworth’s most vigor- 
ous sonnets, though it wants something of the chaste seve- 
rity of his language. 


Because the few with signal virtue crowned, 
The heights and pinnacles of human mind, 
Sadder and wearier than the rest are found, 
Wish not thy soul less wise or less refined, 
True that the small delights, which every day 
Cheer and distract the pilgrim, are not theirs ; 
True that, though free from Passion’s lawless sway, 
A lofuier being brings severer cares ; 
Yet have they special pleasures, even mirth, 
By those undreamt of who have only trod 
Life’s valley smooth; and if the rolling earth 
To their nice ear have many a painful tone, 
They know, man does not live by joy alone, 
But by the presence of the power of God. 


Mr. Milnes’ poetry is not characterized by brilliant and 
powerful expressions, or by detached passages of signal 
brilliance; we are therefore obliged to extract longer pieces 
than our limits very readily permit. One expression of his, 
however, we may note as very felicitous, where he terms 
Charles Lamb, “ Monk of Truth’s Order.” With the follow- 


ing, Which we think excellent, we close our extracts 


SIMPLI 


SOUNDS, 


O Power, whose organ is the tremulous air, 
Thou that not only to the accordant sense 
Unfoldest all a world of harsh and fair, 
But hast a far diviner intluence, 
Submitting to inscrutable control 
Phe tinest elements of human soul, 


O mystic sound! what heart can keep aloof, 

If summoned to acknowledge thy bland sway, 
As thou approachest in the colden woof 

Of luscious harmonies serene and gny ? 
But thou hast moods I would not honor less, 
Thy simplest forms of moral kindliness, 


How did my childish ecstasy burst out, 
When first I found thy echoes at my call! 
What blithe caprice of whisper, song and shout, 
Woke the steep hill and challenged the long wall! 
How we did laugh! I needed trom that day 
Nor other playfellows nor other play. 


Further in life, when thoughts and feelings slept 
In my heart's tomb, some one particular tone 
Of common bells has stung me ull I wept, 
And rushed away, oppressed by things foregone; 
For though the hours recalled be bright and glad, 
Still earnest memory ever will be sad 


When late I changed the still unpeopled ait 
Of the clear south for this my mother clime, 
I quivered with delight, as every where 
Sweet birds in happy snatches hailed the prime; 
A throstle’s twitter made old walks arise, 
With lilac bunches dancing in my eyes 


What love we about those we love the best, 
Better than their dear voices? At what cost 
Would one not gather to an aching breast 
Each little word of some whom we have lost? 
And oh! how blank, to hear in some far place 
A voice we know, and see a stranger's face 


I never hold my truth to God more leal 

Than when it thunders; that monotonous roll 
Has after-lightning potent to reveal 

Many dark words on Faith’s sin-shaded seroll : 
Talk with a stormy sky, Man! prone to deem 
That nothing is, because of thine own dream. 


And now within the hush of evening waves, 
Cast by light force upon a shingly shore, 
My spirit rests, the ruins and fresh graves 
That strewed its earthly path here vex no more: 
Rocked on the soothing surge, its life is all 
One soft attraction and one mellow fall. 
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THE SAVOYARD ORPHANS’ SONG. COMPOSED 
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Far away, far omen 
One morn flew our father’s light vessel in 
But the storm gather'd o'er, 
And his boat came no more,— 


Our father’s bones roll in Geneva's dark tide, 


Far away! 
3 


Far away, far away! 


Our heart-broken mother look'd out on the wave ; 


For her children she sighed, 
For her husband she died,— 


On Geneva's green bank is our mother's cold grave, 


Far away! 
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FAR AWAY! 
AND RESPECTFULLY 


DEDICATED TO MISS CATHERINE S. FLETCHER, OF BOSTON, BY A. FLORENCE. 
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As low at our vesper devotions we knelt, Far away! 
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» far away?! 
our childhood in scorn we were driven, 
*Reft of kindred and home, 


O’er the wide earth to roam. 


No hope but in you, and no trust but in heaven; 
Far away! 
5 


Far away, far away! 


The poor Savoyard orphans to-morrow must go; 
Then pity, kind strangers, 


The world’s helpless rangers. 


And bless with 7 bounty our journey of wo, 
‘araway! 





LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Tne lady in the accompanying engraving is dressed in a 
becoming costume of recent invention. The head is taste- 
fully ornamented with green velvet, from which depends 
an embroidered veil of white lace, edged with gold. She 
wears no jewellery whatever. Her gown is of white satin 
and tulle. Around her waist is a yellow corde/icre, with 
gold tassels. She wears short kid gloves; but whether 

" Her foot is loveliest of remembered things, 

"Small as a fairy’s on a moonlit leaf 

‘When stars are holding revelry in heaven,” 
we have no means of ascertaining, the artist having entire- 
ly concealed it! The lady is leaning against a large chair 
of modern construction, and is evidently in earnest conver- 
sation with some one who has just entered the drawing- 
room, perhaps to invite her to a ball; but who he is the 
artist does not inform us, and it must, therefore, remain for 
ever one of those inscrutable mysteries which the most 
patient investigation cannot unravel, Perhaps the fair read- 
or may guess! r. 


Fasnionaste Mourninc Bonnets.—Our attention has 





just been called to another new and appropriate article, 
manufactured by the proprietors of the Amazon bonnet. 
The Commercial Advertiser has spoken so well on this sub- 
ject, that we are persuaded we cannot give our lady readers 
a more acceptable article than to copy the remarks as they 
appeared in that paper: 

“The manufacturers of the new and beautiful Amazon 
bonnets have introduced mourning bonnets, which are equal 
in every respect to others of their manufacture which are 
so much admired for their graceful and comely appearance. 
They are not entirely black, unless expressly ordered, but 
are made to any pattern more or less dark in hue or color. 
There are so many stages of mourning, that it has been 
extremely difficult to contrive a substitute to meet the 
wants of the community in this respect. The Amazon 
mourning bonnet may therefore be deemed a desideratum 
among the fashionable, who are obliged, by custom, to 
conform in costume to the prescribed duties of society. 
They are made of every variety of figures that may be 
required ; and while they are appropriate to all the various 
stages of mourning, they are exceedingly beautiful in ap- 
pearance.” 





| his defence that the man was his own servant. “ True, 


Zeat.—The river that runs slow and creeps by the banks, 
and begs leave of every turf to let it pass, is drawn into 
little hollownesses, and spreads itself in smaller portions, 
and dies with diversion; but when it runs with vigorous- 
ness and a full stream, and breaks down every obstacle, 
making it even as its own brow, it stays not to be tempted 
with little avocations, and to creep into holes, but runs into 
the sea through full and useful channels: 
prayer; if it moves upon the feet of an abated appetite, it 
wanders into the society of every trifling accident, and stays 
at the corners of the fancy, and talks with every object it 
meets, and cannot arrive at heaven; but when it is carried 
upon the wings of passion and strong desires, a swift mo- 
tion and a hungry appetite, it passes on through all the 
intermedial regions of clouds, and stays not till it dwells at 
the foot of the throne, where mercy sits, and thence sends 


so is a man's 


holy showers of refreshments. 


Dancinc monkeys.—A king of Egypt was so successful 
in training monkeys to the art of dancing that they were 
long admired for the dexterity and gracefulness of their 
movements. On one occasion his majesty had a ball, at 
which a vast number of these animals “ tripped it on the 
light fantastic toe.” A citizen, who enjoyed fun, threw a 
few handfuls of walnuts into the ball-room while those 
picturesque animals were engaged in a high dance ; upon 
which they forgot all decorum and sprung to the booty. 


Prompt sustice.—A cachief, who had not long been ac- 


| eustomed to the government of the viceroy, punished one 


of his own servants with death. He was called before 
Mahommed, who asked him by what authority he had 
committed this outrage. He thought it enough to urge in 
” re. 


torted the pasha, “ but he was my subject ;” and in the 
same breath he passed sentence that the culprit should be 


immediately beheaded. 


IncRaTITUDE.—Ingratitude is a kind of mental weakness. 
I have never seen an able man who was ungrateful. 
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Comrartsons.—" Comparisons are odious,” because they | Printed and published every Saturday by the proprietor, 
| are impertinent, and lead only to the discovery of defects, | Daniel Fanshaw, at his Bookstore, 148 Nassau-street. 


by making one thing the standard of another which has no | 


real relation to it. 
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